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A GREAT OPPORTUNITY LOST. 

A great opportunity was lost when the Fifty-Third 
Congress adjourned without having taken any action 
on the proposal for a permanent treaty of arbitration be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain. This pro- 
posal was brought before the Congress in several differ- 
ent ways, and kept before it until the day of its adjourn- 
ment. In his first annual message to this Congress, at 
its opening in December, 1893, President Cleveland 
broughi officially to the attention of the members the 
resolution which had unanimously passed the House of 
Commons on the 16th of June that year expressing sym- 
pathy with the movement and pledging the hearty co- 
operation of the Commons and, through Mr. Gladstone's 
support, of the British Government in any movement 
in this sense which might originate at Washington. 
Though the President expressed his gratification with 
what had been done by the British Parliament and there- 
by practically offered his co-operation as the Executive 
Head of the nation, the whole subject was ignored by 
Congress for more than six months, or rather during 
the whole two years of its existence. 

In June of last year, through the influence of outside 
friends of the proposed treaty, a joint resolution was in- 
troduced by Mr. Lacey, of Iowa, into the House and by 
Senator Allison into the Senate, requesting the President 
to proceed to negotiate with the Government of Great 
Britain a twenty-five years arbitration treaty. This reso- 
lution went to the Committee on Foreign Affairs in each 
House. Nothing was ever done with it in the Senate 
Committee. The House Committee took it up and re- 
ferred it to a sub-committee which reported it favor- 
ably. But when it came before the whole Committee, 
just at the time when the Bluefields incident was on, it 
was " put to sleep " by the opposition of members of the 
Committee who showed much more jingoism and Anglo- 
phobia than they did political wisdom and foresight. 



In December a number of individuals, interested in 
the movement, went to Washington to see if the resolu- 
tion could not be favorably reported from the Committee 
of the House, but they found that there was no hope of 
this being done at the time. Several members of the 
Senate gave it as their judgment that the State Depart- 
ment was already sufficiently authorized, under a former 
resolution of Congress to go forward and negotiate the 
treaty, on which the Senate would then pass. But the 
State Department at that time was closely occupied with 
other affairs and gave no indications of early moving in 
the matter, though the President and Secretary of State 
were both known to favor the project. 

At this juncture, when all hopes of any progress 
through the influence of the foregoing efforts had disap- 
peared, Mr. Cremer sent to every Senator and Represen- 
tative in Congress a person al letter enclosing a copy of 
the memorial signed by 354 members of the House of 
Commons, and then came to Washington himself in Jan- 
uary and presented in person the memorial to President 
Cleveland. He had interviews with Secretary Gresham 
and with many Senators and Representatives, who ex- 
pressed themselves for the most part in hearty sympathy 
with the object of his mission. Following up his work, 
Senator Sherman introdu ced a bill into the Senate bear- 
ing upon the subject, and Mr. Coombs of New York 
brought forward a good pertinent resolution in the 
House. These resolutions went to the Committees and, 
notwithstanding all that had been done and all the favor- 
able talk that Mr. Cremer had heard, died there with the 
death of Congress. 

It seems to us that it would have been such a simple 
and easy thing for the House to have passed the Coombs 
resolution with but little delay or discussion, and thus 
have given the voice of our coun try in favor of this spe- 
cific treaty with Great Britain. Congress had already, 
in 1890, pronounced upon the subject in a general way, 
and in the recent Congress it had been stated more than 
once on the floor of the House, that the American people 
are practically unanimously in favor of the principle of 
arbitration and that it has alreadj' become a distinctly 
recognized part of American public law. One searches 
in vain for a reasonable excuse for the way in which the 
House, or rather the House Committee, fought shy of the 
subject. 

However one may be disposed to ref rai n from criticis- 
ing the national legislators, the least that can be said is 
that the late Congress missed a great opportunity to do 
something worthy of everlasting remembrance. Our 
Congressional history affords few examples of such con- 
spicuous incapacity as was shown by it, to see what 
measures were worthy of its attention and especially of 
its unbiassed and united action. The financial interests 
of the country were dark riddles to its mind. Great in- 
ternational questions were ignored or were made the oc- 
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casion of letting the American eagle scream out a narrow 
and selfish patriotism. Time was killed by the month 
with unending talk. The chief thought seemed to be 
how to make political capital out of every measure intro- 
duced, out of every speech pronounced. Every member 
was a sort of Ishmaelite, lifting his hand against every 
other. Fortunately all earthly things have an end, and 
it is scarcely to be wondered at that a general sigh of re- 
lief went up all over the country when 12 o'clock, the 
4th of March, came without the necessity of turning back 
by a single second the hand of the big Congressional 
clock. 

Next winter, though everything has to be gone over 
de novo, this great question of a treaty of arbitration be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain will be taken 
up again. It is pressing for solution; it cannot rest 
unsolved. God's hand is in it. It is the next great 
move in international civilization. Hon. E. A. Morse, 
whose speech in Congress on the naval bill we print on 
another page, rightly pronounces Mr. Cremer's memorial 
" altogether the most wonderful memorial that ever 
crossed the ocean." It is just as true that the subject 
with which it deals is altogether the most important that 
either Congress or the House of Commons has ever had 
to deal with. The effects of such a treaty would be in- 
conceivably far-reaching in promoting the civilization of 
the world, and we shall hope that when the next Con- 
gress meets in December, one of the first things done 
by our Representatives will be to express themselves 
strongly m its favor. It is true that the President and 
the Senate may make the treaty without consulting the 
House, but it would add very great strength to it, when 
made, if the House should strongly recommend it 
beforehand. 



MR. CREMER'S ACCOUNT OF HIS MISSION. 

In the March number of the Arbitrator Mr. Cremer 
presents an interesting account of his reception at Wash- 
ington on his recent visit in the interests of the proposed 
treaty of arbitration between the United States and 
Great Britain. He states fairly we think, possibly a little 
too optimistically, the general feeling at Washington and 
in our country at large as to the proposed treaty. Our 
readers will be glad to have his own words which we here 
give, omitting an introductory paragraph : 

" But what about your success, my impatient readers 
will exclaim. Well, those who sneered and predicted 
failure proved themselves false prophets ; and those who 
expected me to bring back in my pocket a treaty signed 
and sealed will be disappointed — but, patience, my 
good friends, patience ; wait a little longer, and, unless I 
am greatly mistaken, or some untoward circumstances 
occur, the time is not far distant when you will see the 
fruition of our hopes. That there are still difficulties to 
be overcome I do not deny. Opponents, open and covert, 
are to be found in our own Parliament and in the Congress 
of the United States ; but as both Governments are favor- 



able to the conclusion of a treaty, the prospect is good, 
and the chances of their efforts being frustrated by op- 
ponents are not such as to give rise to serious apprehen- 
sion. I had no difficulty in gaining access to the Presi- 
dent, the interview being arranged by the Secretary of 
State, Mr. Gresham, a gentleman whose character and 
noble nature is stamped in every feature. My first con- 
ference with Mr. Gresham lasted nearly an hour, and, al- 
though I am not at liberty to repeat what transpired, I 
can say that no more earnest, enthusiastic supporter of 
our cause could be found on either side of the Atlantic, 
and the impression I then formed was fully confirmed at 
two subsequent meetings I had with the hon. gentleman. 
My interview with President Cleveland was equally grati- 
fying ; it lasted just one hour ; we were quite alone ; there 
was an entire absence of officialism or restraint. The 
President talked of our visit seven years ago and en- 
quired after some of the then deputation. In presenting 
the memorial I explained the reasons which prompted the 
memorialists to address him, and pointed to the number 
of influential names appended to it. The President ap- 
peared to be fairly well acquainted with the debate upon 
my motion in the House of Commons, but not with 
the reasons which induced Mr. Gladstone to suggest alter- 
ations in the motion. That I explained as best I could. 
Concerning the probable attitude of our Government 
upon the subject I was able to speak reassuringly. The 
best way of getting a treaty drafted and agreed to was 
also — but here again silence is imposed upon me, and all 
I can say is that I was perfectly satisfied with the infor- 
mation imparted to me. As a souvenir of the occasion 
the President gave me a copy — in which he wrote his 
autograph with the day of the month which, he observed, 
would serve to remind us of the date of our interview — 
of the message which he had sent to Congress after the res- 
olution of the House of Commons, in which message he 
had urged the subject upon the attention of Congress. 

" My reception by members of both Houses of Congress 
was not less cordial. The floor of the Senate, and of the 
House of Representatives, was graciously accorded me. 
The Committees on Foreign Relations in both Houses 
favored me with an interview and discussed the object of my 
mission. In the Committee of the House I was almost 
bombarded with questions, and the only unpleasant incident 
which happened during the whole of my visit occurred on 
that occasion. As, however, the member, Mr. Van Voor- 
his, whose questions and extraordinary manner caused the 
unpleasantness, has since declared in Congress that he 
had no intention of being offensive to me, and has written 
me a letter to that effect, I will not further allude to the 
incident than to say, that the letter which the hon. mem- 
ber has addressed to me bristles with anomalies, contra- 
dictions, apologies and reiterations. 

"At the present moment there are two resolutions and a 
Bill upon the subject before Congress. The resolution 
of Mr. Coombs will be found on another page ; the other 
is that of Senator Allison, to which reference has been 
frequently made in previous numbers of the Arbitrator. 
The Bill has been introduced by Senator Sherman, but 
as Congress adjourns at the end of February, and will 
not reassemble until December next, the prospect of either 
resolutions or Bill being discussed this year is very re- 
mote, especially as they have been referred to the Com- 
mittees on Foreign Relations. But the adoption by Con- 
gress of either resolutions or Bill is not absolutely neces- 
sary. Of course, if Congress requested the President to 



